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PREFACE 

James  Lopach  of  the  University  of  Montana  Bureau  of  Govern- 
ment Research,  has  developed  an  orderly  approach  for  study  commis- 
sioners in  small  towns  in  Montana  to  use  in  examining  their  commu- 
nity and  unit  of  local  government.   The  author  stresses  that,  while 
many  of  Montana's  incorporated  communities  may  be  small  and  display 
signs  of  complete  inactivity,  most  of  them  are  undergoing  subtle 
changes  which  in  the  long  run  will  have  a  significant  impact  on 
both  the  community  and  the  local  government  unit.   Population  decline 
and  increase,  as  well  as  decisions  made  in  the  absence  of  complete 
discussion,  are  factors  influencing  the  future  of  all  small  town 
governments. 

Study  commissioners  should  find  the  section  on  alternatives 
for  small  town  government,  which  discusses  possible  reforms  from  two 
different  perspectives,  to  be  of  particular  interest. 

The  State  Commission  on  Local  Government  is  publishing  and 
distributing  this  paper  as  a  service  to  city,  town,  and  county  study 
commissions. 
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INTRODUCTION 


All  cities  and  towns  of  Montana  will  participate  in  a  review  of 
local  government  during  the  next  few  years.   The  review  consti- 
tutes an  important  juncture  in  the  governmental  life  of  small 
towns.   Many  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  state  are  experiencing 
significant  growth,  but  most  of  Montana's  smaller  towns  are 
declining  in  population.   The  census  lists  communities  with  less 
than  2,500  persons  as  "rural".   Towns  in  this  population  range 
do  not  possess  the  characteristics  typical  of  an  urban  community 
because  their  social  and  economic  aspects  are  so  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  surrounding  rural  areas. 1 

This  paper,  accordingly,  will  distinguish  between  rural  nonfarm 
and  rural  farm  areas,  and  focus  on  towns,  or  rural  nonfarm  areas, 
of  less  than  1,000  persons.   For  residents  of  these  Montana  com- 
munities, review  of  government  will  be  a  time  of  civic  introspec- 
tion, of  questioning  about  goals,  directions,  and  the  future. 

Montana  law  presently  makes  available  a  number  of  government 
structures  for  towns.   In  all,  the  legislature  has  provided  five 
specific  forms  of  government  and  three  other  arrangements  for 
delivering  public  services.   One  hundred  and  twenty-three  of 
Montana's  12  6  cities  and  towns  operate  with  the  inherently  weak 
mayor-council  form  of  government.   Quality  of  leadership  in  this 
form  varies,  as  strong  executive  control  is  not  specifically 
stipulated.   As  a  result,  leadership  is  a  function  of  personali- 
ties and  situations.   Councilmen  often  become  rivals  of  the  mayor, 
especially  in  narrow  policy  areas. 

Three  Montana  cities — Great  Falls,  Helena,  and  Bozeman — employ 
the  commission-manager  form  of  government.   Reformers  in  the 
state  have  represented  this  form  as  providing  centralized  ad- 
ministration, professional  expertise  in  administration,  increased 
efficiency  and  better  public  services,  decreased  interferences 
by  aldermen  in  administrative  affairs,  and  a  higher  caliber 
person  on  the  commission  (city  council) . 

Three  other  governmental  forms  are  available  to  Montana  cities 
and  towns  but  are  not  now  in  use.   Commission  government  has 
been  tried  in  Missoula,  Helena,  and  Poison  at  different  times, 
but  has  since  been  abandoned.   Failure  of  this  form  in  Montana 
probably  stemmed  from  its  lack  of  a  single  executive  who  can 
provide  policy  leadership,  accountability,  and  administrative 
coordination.   City-county  consolidation  is  another  neglected 
optional  form,  although  Butte-Silver  Bow  County  voters  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  adopt  it  three  times  and  Ravalli  County  voters 
once.   As  presently  authorized,  governmental  power  under  this 
form  devolves  upon  an  elected  commission  and  its  appointed  mana- 
ger.  In  1973,  the  legislature  created  the  strong  mayor  form  of 
government  but  it,  too,  has  yet  to  be  adopted  by  any  Montana  city 
or  town.   This  plan  gives  the  mayor  strong  and  definite  authority; 
for  example  he  is  empowered  to: 
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(1)  appoint  and  remove,  without  council  consent,  all  non- 
elective  officers; 

(2)  exercise  absolute  control  over  all  municipal  depart- 
ments; and 

(3)  have  sole  responsibility  for  preparation  of  the  bud- 
get. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  government  structures,  Montana's  leg- 
islature has  made  available  other  administrative  arrangements. 
Accordingly,  a  town  can  disincorporate  and  rely  on  county  govern- 
ment for  public  services.   Or  a  community  can  establish  special 
service  districts — relatively  autonomous  government  units — to 
deliver  needed  public  services.   And,  lastly,  the  Montana  Con- 
stitution specifically  grants  to  local  government  units  the 
authority  to  cooperate  with  other  government  powers,  sharing 
officials  and  facilities  and  transferring  powers - 

Montana's  Commission  on  Local  Government  studied  these  available 
governmental  arrangements  for  cities  and  towns.   It  made  revis- 
ions in  some  forms  and  developed  an  entirely  new  one--the  commis- 
sion-chairman form.   The  State  Commission  recommended  that  the 
legislature  provide  more  flexibility  within  present  forms  in 
dealing  with  scope  of  election  districts,  size  of  legislative 
body,  partisanship,  number  of  elected  officials,  and  number  of 
appointed  officials.   In  addition,  the  State  Commission  made 
recommendations  to  the  legislature  concerning  what  powers  local 
officials  would  greatly  enhance  their  ability  to  respond  to  com- 
munity problems.   Most  importantly,  however,  the  State  Commission 
gave  special  consideration  to  designing  entirely  new  optional 
forms  of  government  for  small  towns  because  of  their  particular 
needs.*   Without  this  special  legislative  treatment,  the  review 
of  local  government  could  have  been  an  empty  promise  for  Mont- 
ana's small  towns. 

A  primary  virtue  of  Montana's  review  is  that  it  places  important 
local  government  considerations  in  the  hands  of  each  town's  citi- 
zens.  For  example,  an  outsider  with  the  credentials  of  an  "expert" 
might  recommend  discontinuing  the  corporate  existence  of  a  parti- 
cular town.   But  review  procedures  will  insure  that  such  expert 
opinion  and  all  other  available  information  concerning  the  com- 
munity's public  life  is  scrutinized  by  locally-elected  study  com- 
missioners.  These  commissioners  will  then  recommend  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  community's  present  form  of  government.   Ultimately, 
the  voters  of  the  community  will  choose  an  alternative  form  and 
chart  the  future  course  of  their  town. 

At  the  present  time,  detailed  information  concerning  attitudes 


*Large  cities  will  receive  parallel  consideration,  especi- 
ally rapidly  growing  urban  areas  for  which  city-county  consoli- 
dation might  offer  a  logical  alternative . 2 
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of  small  town  resiaen; s  toward  their  local  governments  is  not 
available.   This  paper  is  not  based  on  sure  knowledge  of  what  such 
residents  want  from  government,  what  they  presently  like  or  dis- 
like about  their  local  form,  and  what  changes  in  government  they 
envision.   Presumably,  the  review  process  itself  will  reveal  the 
attitudes  held  by  the  most  politically  active  citizens  with  re- 
spect to  reform  consideration. 

This  paper  will  attempt  a  preliminary  assessment  of  the  kinds  of 
problems  small  towns  are  experiencing.   It  is  fully  appreciated 
that  much  definitive  work  along  this  line — in  the  form  of  syste- 
matic surveys  and  in-depth  case  studies — needs  to  be  done.   Based 
on  preliminary  conclusions,  however,  this  paper  will  describe 
some  possible  reform  alternatives  for  small  towns.   It  is  not 
possible  at  the  present  time,  of  course,  to  estimate  the  relative 
weight  that  a  small  town  will  assign  to  such  values  as  community 
identity,  legal  identity,  full  discussion  of  public  issues,  and 
quality   of  life  with  respect  to  service  levels.   The  outcome  of 
reform,  therefore,  can  in  no  way  be  predicted. 

Small  Town  Problems 


Population  Decline 

The  problems  of  Montana  rural  communities  are  due  primarily  to 
vast  distances  and  sparse  and  declining  populations.   As  popu- 
lation distribution  becomes  even  more  sparse,  the  scope  and 
quality  of  governmental  services  suffer. 

Different  areas  of  the  state  have  experienced  different  rates  of 
population  decline.  Comparison  of  the  1960-1968  period  with  the 
decade  of  the  1950 's  reveals  that: 

The  migration  situation  in  the  western  regions  in  the 
state. . .improved  appreciably  whereas,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  southwestern  region,  the  rest  of  the  state 
experienced  a  greatly  increased  rate  of  loss.... 3 

In  many  instances,  population  loss  and  family  poverty  are  found 
together.   For  example,  in  the  northeastern  counties  of  Daniels, 
Dawson,  McCone,  Richland,  Roosevelt,  Sheridan,  Valley,  and 
Wibaux,  26  percent  of  all  families  in  1960  had  incomes  under 
$3,000.4 

In  1970,  Montana  had  126  incorporated  jurisdictions,  all  of  which 
will  take  part  in  the  review  of  local  government.   Of  these,  68, 
or  54  percent,  had  a  population  of  under  1,000.   Most  of  these 
small  communities  did  not  exhibit  signs  of  health  and  progress. 
Of  those  towns  under  1,000,  fifty-four,  or  80  percent,  lost  pop- 
ulation between  1960  and  1970.   This  deterioration  also  followed 
a  marked  geographic  pattern:   forty-six,  or  85  percent,  of  the 
small  communities  losing  population  were  located  in  eastern  Mont- 
ana.  Some  of  this  population  decline  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
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state  can  be  attributed  to  the  reduced  number  of  farms  and  ranches. 
Between  1970  and  1974,  the  number  of  Montana  farms  and  ranches 
decreased  by  1,500  and  farm  acreage  by  1.7  million. ^ 

Closer  analysis  of  this  demographic  data  reveals  significant  pat- 
terns.  The  Montana  Economic  Study  found  that  young  workers  made 
up  a  disproportionate  part  of  the  population  loss:   "nearly  one- 
half  of  the  total  loss  during  1960  to   1968  was  from  the  group 
aged  21  to  44.... "6   This  loss  of  younger  and  better  educated 
residents  could  have  a  major  impact  on  a  town's  government: 

This  migration  may  negatively  affect  the  service  capa- 
bility and  efficiency  of  the  rural  community  as  poten- 
tial leaders  leave  the  area,  and  as  rural  services  are 
curtailed  or  withdrawn  entirely. 7 

Residents  of  small  towns  are  well  aware  of  the  community  problems 
created  by  shrinking  economic  opportunity.   In  a  recent  opinion 
survey  of  eastern  Montana  residents,  "severe  shortage  of  adequate 
job  opportunities"  was  cited  as  a  serious  problem  of  rural  living. ^ 

Population  Growth 

Coal  development  in  eastern  Montana  undoubtedly  will  stimulate 
rapid  population  growth  in  the  future.   Estimates  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  population  expansion  vary.   In  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  relationship  between  coal  development  and  municipal  ser- 
vice needs  in  three  states,  Donald  Patterson  works  with  data  he 
calls  "most  probable"  population  estimates.   These  figures  indi- 
cate that  between  1970  and  1985,  the  population  of  Big  Horn  Coun- 
ty will  increase  from  10,057  to  13,900,  and  Rosebud  County  from 
6,032  to  15,300.9   Between  the  years  1980  and  2000,  Patterson 
has  projected  that  Hardin  will  grow  by  6,200,  Forsyth  by  4,450 
and  Colstrip  by  13,330  persons. 10 

Whatever  the  exact  level  of  coal  development-related  population 
growth,  the  expansion  will  be  significant  enough  to  create  gov- 
ernmental problems  for  some  small  towns.   One  problems  will  be 
the  added  burden  on  municipal  service  delivery  systems.   Patterson 
predicts  that: 

population  growth  resulting  from  coal  development  in 
Montana. . .will  unquestionably  create  increased  needs 
for  social,  health  and  other  governmental  services. 

The  resulting  demands  on  public  services  will  be  more  "than  they 
are  presently  prepared  to  handle. "H  Patterson  believes  that 
most  of  the  increased  burden  for  providing  additional  and  in- 
creased services  will  fall  on  county  and  not  on  town  official'- 
because  "much  of  the  residential  development  may  begin  outs-tde 
of  the  present. . .towns. "12 

A  second  community  problem  stemming  from  coal  development-related 
population  growth  is  assimilation  of  a  large  influx  of  "outsiders." 
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It  IS  highly  probaoie  that  these  new  residents  will  bring  to  a 
town  a  different  set  oi  attitudes  toward  and  expectations  of 
community  life.   Tension  and  hostility  may  arise  between  "locals" 
and  "outsiders."   New  residents,  for  example,  might  be  accused 
of  ruining  a  way  of  life,  increasing  taxes,  bringing  in  strange 
ideas,  and  overburdening  public  services  and  facilities.   As  a 
result,  the  public  leaders  of  the  town  would  seem  to  have  a  role 
in  preventing  or  diminishing  such  tension.   By  using  the  mecha- 
nism of  town  government  for  public  discussion  and  solution  of 
problems,  they  could  promote  a  sense  of  broad  comitiunity  among 
all  interests. 


Service  Deficiencies 

Sparseness  of  population  is  often  reflected  in  deficiencies  in 
governmental  services.   The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
discovered  the  same  difficulties  in  small  communities  through- 
out the  nation.   Rural  villages  are  faced  with  high  per  capita 
operating  costs  and  low  quality  of  services  because  economies 
of  scale  cannot  be  utilized. 13   Consequently,  small  incorpor- 
ated units  frequently  lack  sufficient  revenue  to  support  any- 
thing but  nominal  law  enforcement  and  totally  inadequate  street 
departments. 

Interviews  with  providers  of  public  services,  county  officials, 
and  officials  of  three  towns  in  Richland  County  confirmed  that 
in  certain  vital  respects,  quality  of  life  in  rural  towns  is 
low  and  that  townspeople  are  somewhat  pessimistic  about  their 
plight.   They  tend  to  accept  their  condition  as  a  given. 14   Law 
enforcement  was  generally  viewed  as  "adequate,"  but  officials 
were  aware  that  poor  pay  and  unqualified  personnel  went  hand  in 
hand.   Fire  protection  and  garbage  disposal  were  viewed  as  "good," 
and  sewage  disposal  services  were  judged  to  be  "adequate."   Parks 
were  thought  to  be  "adequate"  for  small  towns;  deficient  facili- 
ties were  accepted  because  of  community  size.   Water  service   was 
seen  as  "poor;"  the  cost  of  improvements  would  be  high  and  resi- 
dents thought  better  service  was  not  possible.   Recreational 
facilities  other  than  parks  were  also  viewed  as  "poor,"  but, 
again,  improvement  would  be  too  expensive  for  a  poor  town.   Li- 
brary facilities,  town  streets,  and  rural  roads  were  all  said  to 
be  "very  poor."   Streets  were  not  maintained  in  winter;  equipment 
was  not  kept  up  because  of  lack  of  funds;  and  sufficiently  trained 
personnel  were  not  available.   It  was  thought  that  there  were  too 
many  miles  of  road  and  too  little  money. 1^ 

In  sum,  these  interviews  conveyed  the  message  that  the  quality  of 
life  in  small  towns  in  Richland  County  is  low.   There  exists  a 
"lack  of  financial  resources  to  provide  necessary  community  ser- 
vices. "16   Another  factor  contributing  to  service  deficiencies 
seems  to  be  a  reduced  level  governmental  competence. 

An  observation  by  the  Montana  State  Committee  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment thus  appears  to  be  valid  both  for  rural  farm  and  rural  non- 
farm  areas.   The  Coimnittee  found  a  close  link  between  Montana's 
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population  distribution  and  the  level  and  quality  of  governmental 
service: 

The  level  of  Montana's  overall  development  does  suffer 
from  an  inadequate  number  of  basic  activities  and  the 
number,  type,  and  location  of  public  and  private  ser- 
vices ....  Because  of  the  nature  of  Montana's  agricul- 
ture and  the  lack  of  alternative  basic  activities, 
population  distribution  in  eastern  Montana  is  too  sparse 
to  support  a  broad  range  of  public  and  private  services. i^ 

In  1972,  County  Committees  for  Rural  Development  reported  what 
they  saw  as  the  major  problem  areas  related  to  governmental  ser- 
vices.  The  results  of  these  reports  are  presented  in  Table  I 
(page    ) .   Most  of  the  problem  areas  mentioned  by  the  County 
Comrnittees  are,  in  large  measure,  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
mental bodies  in  the  United  States. 

Thus,  short  of  a  major  philosophical  reorientation  concerning 
governmental  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  public  services, 
improvement  in  the  provision  of  such  services  requires  recogni- 
tion that  deficiencies  in  Montana  are  related  to  sparse  settle- 
ment and  poor  governmental  performance.   This  less-than-optimum 
level  of  performance  can  be  partially  attributed  to  part-time 
officials, 18  low  pay,  and  unchallenging  duties.   Under  present 
small  town  governmental  structures,  the  inducements  of  office  do 
not  generate  sufficient  competition  between  qualified  candidates, 
and  competent  persons  are  not  attracted  to  appointive  positions. 
(See  discussion  in  Williams,  op.cit . ,  pp.  24-25.) 

The  review  process  in  each  incorporated  small  town  will  bring 
attention  to  the  impact  on  governmental  services  of  such  factors 
as  sparse  settlement  and  poor  governmental  performance.   The 
potential  of  structural  realignment  of  local  government  to  rem- 
edy this  situation,  and  the  willingness  of  rural  citizens  to  go 
along  with  change,  become  appropriate  aspects  of  the  review  pro- 
cess.  Indeed,  the  review  of  local  government  might  encourage 
discussion  of  these  topics  in  small  towns  where  old  g<5verninental 
arrangements  and  power  cliques  have  previously  prohibited  their 
articulation. 


Inadequate  Public  Discussion 

Rural  communities  normally  are  characterized  by  social  and  eco- 
nomic homogeneity.   It  often  happens,  in  such  communities,  that 
governmental  decisions  are  arrived  at  through  informal  processes. 
"Leading  men"  of  the  community  take  the  place  of  formal  organ- 
izations to  some  extent. 19   The  primacy  of  personal  associations 
in  small  town  government  may  have  other  effects.   Citizens  may  be 
deeply  concerned  about  the  adequacy  of  governmental  services  but 
these  problems  may  never  be  considered  by  local  officials.   Thus, 
critical  community  problems  never  are  raised  to  the  level  of  pub- 
lic discussion.   One  observer  of  this  political  phenomenon  attri- 
butes "non-decisionmaking"  to  defects  in  the  political  and  govern- 
mental structure: 
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"...issues  that  fail  to  become  prominent  may  have 
been  consigned  to  political  oblivion  by  the  opera- 
tions of  local  political  institutions.   In  other 
words,  community  political  systems  may  be  ' inpene- 
trable'  where  certain  issues  are  concerned. ... "20 

When  the  public  sector  of  local  government  fails  to  place  public 
problems  on  the  community's  agenda,  the  town  lacks  a  planning 
and  problem-solving  mechanism;  putting  up  with  status  quo  becomes 
a  way  of  life. 

Banfield  and  Wilson  give  the  following  analysis  of  this  situation: 

The  most  important  considerations  ...  is  probably  that  the 
intimacy  of  small-town  life  makes  harmony,  or  at  least  the 
appearance  of  it,  almost  indispensable.  ...the  function  of 
politics  in  the  small  town  is  less  to  resolve  issues  than, 
by  suppressing  them,  to  enable  people  to  get  along  with 
each  other  while  living  together  in  very  close  contact.... 
The  views  of  people  . . .  who  represent  in  a  marked  degree 
the  ethos  of  the  community  are  considered  particularly 
relevant  and  those  of  people  who  speak  for  special  inter- 
ests are  considered  irrelevant ... .21 

Small  town  government,  as  presently  constituted,  may  be  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  passive  officials,  bland  discussions,  and 
informal  control.   The  needs  of  the  citizens  and  the  long-stand- 
ing problems  of  the  community  may  get  no  hearing.   Officials 
assume  little  responsibility  for  decisions  that  are  made  because 
decisions  of  any  consequences  are  reached  informally.   Hence, 
basic  democratic  values,  such  as  representation  and  responsiveness 
are  often  missing  in  small  town  governments.   The  mandated  review 
of  local  government  in  Montana  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  test  these  assumptions  and  to  determine  ways  of  restructing 
local  government  in  order  to  remedy  the  problems  which  are  found 
to  exist. 


Conclusion:   Can  Problems  be  Solved  by  Reform? 

Montana's  small  towns  that  are  in  trouble  are  primarily  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state.   They  are  mainly  spread  out  along 
railroad  lines  and  are  tied  closely  to  the  agricultural  pursuits 
of  surrounding  rural  areas.   These  towns  provide  grain  elevators, 
retail  outlets,  a  railhead,  and  sometimes  county  government  offi- 
ces for  area  residents.   As  marketing  practices  change,  as  jobs 
dry  up,  and  as  the  young  are  educated  and  leave,  these  towns 
enter  a  period  of  decline. 

Problems  with  public  services  in  small  towns  seem  to  be  linked 
to  the  area's  history,  geography,  and  economy.   Because  of  Mont- 
ana's economic  structure,  these  problems  are  not  likely  to  be 
solved  overnight.   As  one  study  concludes: 

Since  Montana's  economic  base  requires  only  small 
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population  concentrations,  the  need  for  better  and 
cheaper  private  and  public  services  will  remain  so 
long  as  these  basic  industries  remain  important. 22 

Some  rural  nonfarm  areas,  however,  are  expected  to  experience 
economic  upheaval  and  attendant  population  growth.   Coal  devel- 
opment in  otherwise  declining  areas  will  create  havoc  with  pub- 
lic service  delivery  systems.   Population  sparseness  will  give 
way  to  concentrated  growth,  and  economic  decline  will  be  re- 
placed by  economic  boom.   Either  situation,  however,  creates 
serious  governmental  problems  for  r.mall  towns. 

Montana's  review  of  local  government  will  encourage  small  towns 
to  probe  their  particular  problems  and  to  determine  if  a  restruc- 
turing of  government  and  a  realignment  of  powers  can  offer  a 
solution.   Whereas  the  community's  geographic  and  economic  con- 
dition is  relatively  fixed,  major  improvements  could  result  from 
a  significant  change  in  the  town's  political  and  governmental  sit- 
uation.  The  purpose  of  the  review  is  to  permit  consideration  of 
such  alternatives. 

The  problems  of  small  town  government  in  Montana  are  directly 
related  to  sparseness  of  population  and  the  shortage  of  taxable 
resources.   At  this  time,  it  is  also  hypothesized  that  small  town 
government  in  the  state  is  weakened  by  its  informality  and  fail- 
ure to  put  critical  issues  on  the  public  agenda.   Proposals  to 
reorganize  small  town  government  must  take  into  consideration 
each  of  these  factors.   Remedies  for  the  two  central  problems-- 
lack  of  adequate  public  services  and  of  formal  and  responsive  gov- 
ernment— may  prove  to  be  mutually  exclusive. 

If  reform  calls  for  some  form  of  intergovernmental  cooperation, 
consolidation,  or  transfer  of  functions,  jurisdictional  size 
might  become  too  large  and  cumbersome.   It  might  not  permit  com- 
munity identity,  citizen  involvement  in  decision  making,  and 
authoritative  articulation  of  critical  public  issues.   Moreover, 
reorganization  of  a  community's  present  form  of  local  government 
may  be  insufficient  in  itself  to  improve  the  scope  and  quality 
of  governmental  services.   For  instance,  no  increase  in  popula- 
tion or  taxable  resources  can  be  effected  by  local  government 
reform.   With  respect  to  improving  public  services  in  areas  of 
no  growth  or  decline,  it  could  be  argued  that  state  government 
has  the  obligation  to  raise  service  levels  to  a  more-or-less 
equal  level  throughout  the  state.   On  the  other  hand,  in  areas 
of  rapid  economic  and  population  growth,  the  burden  of  provid- 
ing increased  public  services  could  fall  upon  the  corporation 
responsible  for  the  development — or  on  the  national  government 
whose  economic  policy  has  encouraged  such  development. 2  3   How- 
ever, local  government  restructuring  in  itself  could  result  in 
more  efficient  and  accountable  handling  of  present  service  fur  - 
tions  and,  possibly.,  in  increased  opportunity  for  citizen  involve- 
ment in  governmental  affairs. 

During  the  review  of  local  government,  each  small  town  study  com- 
missions will  focus  on  its  town's  most  serious  public  problems 
and,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  refashion  its  governmental  structure 
to  remedy  these  problems.   The  direction  of  the  reform  proposal 
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in  each  town  will  deperd  on  the  comraunity  attitudes  expressed, 
the  priority  assigned  to  various  problems,  and  the  particular 
balance  struck  between  possibly  conflicting  values  of  community 
identity  and  citizens  involvement  on  the  one  hand  and  improved 
and  increased  public  services  on  the  other. 

If  a  small  town  is  satisfied  with  limited  and  simple  public  ser- 
vices, its  local  study  commission  need  not  concern  itself  with 
devising  a  means  of  financing  and  administering  improved  deliv- 
ery systems.   But,  if  such  a  commission  feels  it  has  a  mandate 
to  improve  the  quality  of  public  life  in  its  community,  then  it 
may  design  an  innovative  proposal  that  will  challenge  the  tradi- 
tional sensitivities  of  the  community. 

Alternatives  for  Small  Town  Government 
Area  Reorganization 

Reform-oriented  local  study  commissions  are  likely  to  find  that 
present  jurisdictional  boundaries  and  administrative  arrangements 
are  totally  inadequate  for  significant  improvement  of  public  ser- 
vices.  In  general,  there  will  be  three  alternatives  open  to  the 
community  to  accomplish  its  objective.   The  community  could  se- 
cure additional  or  improved  public  services  by  cooperating  with 
another  government  unit  through  a  formal  contract.   The  community 
could  transfer  the  performance  of  a  certain  public  function  to  a 
higher  level  of  government,  i.e.,  the  county  or  state.   Or,  the 
community  could  disincorporate,  thereby  ceasing  to  be  a  unit  of 
government,  and  render  the  state  and  county  responsible  for  the 
provision  of  public  services.   These  three  approaches  are  dis- 
cussed below. 

Intergovernmental  Cooperation 

As  a  rule,  economics  of  scale  do  not  favor  small  towns.   The  town's 
jurisdiction  encompasses  too  few  people,  too  few  taxable  resources, 
and  too  small  a  space  to  afford  varied  and  high  quality  public  ser- 
vices.  The  small  town  unit  of  local  government,  as  presently  con- 
stituted, is  not  adapted  to  perform  such  functions  well.   There 
is  a  possibility,  however,  that  economics  of  scale  could  be  real- 
ized,  and  modern  social  service  functions  provided,  through  a 
cooperative  agreement  between  two  or  more  government  units.   Town 
and  county  could  cooperate  in  providing  such  services  as  road 
maintenance,  snow  removal,  solid  waste  disposal,  law  enforcement; 
or,  the  town  could  contract  for  services  from  the  larger  unit. 
Intergovernmental  agreements  are  common  in  California;  usually 
they  authorize  a  county  to  provide  services  to  a  city.   One  fre- 
quently-mentioned arrangement  is  the  "Lakewood  Plan"  by  which 
that  city  contracts  for  a  complete  array  of  services  from  Los 
Angeles  County.   In  fact,  this  contractual  approach  to  supplying 
public  services  is  used  by  almost  all  of  Los  Angeles  County's 
incorporated  cities. 24 
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The  central  idea  here  is  that  larger  areas  can  handle  more  effi- 
ciently functions  now  administered  by  small  units  because  the 
larger  area  is  in  a  position  to  hire  trained  personnel  and  pur- 
chase proper  equipment.   Besides  the  above-named  services,  func- 
tional cooperation  is  also  commonly  used  in  the  areas  of  health 
care,  libraries,  recreational  facilities,  fire  protection,  and 
purchasing.   Studies  are  needed  in  Montana  to  demonstrate  the 
mechanics  of  successful  cooperation  and  to  pinpoint  resulting 
cost  savings  and  efficiencies.   Glendive-Dawson  County  could 
serve  as  subject  of  such  a  study.* 

Functional  cooperation  is  not  of  itself  an  alternative  form  of 
government.   It  can,  nevertheless,  be  accomplished  under  state 
law.   In  addition,  the  Montana  Constitution,  Article  XI,  sec- 
tion 7,  specifically  grants  local  government  units  the  power  to 
cooperate  with  other  government  units  at  every  level  in  exercis- 
ing powers,  sharing  officials  and  facilities,  and  transferring 
powers.   This  requires  no  enabling  legislation,  but  the  1975 
Montana  Legislature  has  authorized  study  commissions  to  recommend 
service  transfers,  service  consolidations  and  a  confederation 
arrangement  to  their  communities  as  part  of  a  new  governmental 
design  to  remedy  service  deficiencies. 25   This  would  fall  short 
of  complete  consolidation,  but  would  be  more  formally  structured 
than  an  informal  arrangement.   This  experience  could  stimulate 
conditions  conducive  to  later  complete  consolidation. 

Cooperation  of  this  sort  could  reduce  staff  overhead  and  would 
provide  a  good  opportunity  to  improve  the  internal  organization 
of  local  government  (see  below) .   Some  offices  could  be  taken  off 
the  ballot,  a  number  of  appointive  positions  could  be  elimiated, 
and  the  functions  of  two  or  more  current  offices  could  be  com- 
bined in  one  position.   Again,  the  exact  design  of  the  study  com- 
mission's proposal   would  depend  upon  its  assessment  of  the  com- 
munity's problems  and  its  reaction  to  reform  values.   If  it 
desires  both  to  preserve  the  community  idenity  of  the  town  and 
improve  its  public  services,  a  resolution  as  described  above 
may  be  appropriate. 

Transfer  of  Functions 

A  second  type  of  governmental  reorganization  that  emphasizes  jur- 
isdictional area  is  the  transfer  of  tasks  from  the  town  to  the 
county  or  state  in  order  to  allow  a  more  efficient  functional 
assignment.   This  approach  is  more  final  and  radical  than  functional 
cooperation,  but  it  is  based  on  the  same  awareness  that  some  service 


*A  helpful  reference  on  the  subject  of  interlocal  cooper„cion 
is,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  A  Hand- 
book for  Inter-local  Agreements  and  Contracts.   Washington,  D.C.,: 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  March,  1967. 
This  work  is  quite  comprehensive,  containing  a  general  discussion  of 
the  subject,  model  enactments,  and  annotated  bibliography  that  in- 
cludes case  studies. 
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cannot  be  economically  and  efficiently  provided  by  small  towns 
and  that  the  provision  jf  some  services  have  become  more  than  a 
local  responsibility.   Again,  increased  efficiency  and  reduced 
costs  are  the  foundation  of  such  a  move. 

The  level  of  government  that  would  assume  the  transferred  func- 
tions would  normally  be  the  county.   Construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads  and  law  enforcement  would  be  likely  candidates  for  trans- 
fer.  The  review  process  allows  counties  and  towns  to  cooperate 
in  their  deliberations  and  conduct  a  joint  review  of  government. 
This  mechanism  provides  the  necessary  opportunity  to  work  out  an 
understanding  concerning  which  governmental  powers  the  town  will 
not  exercise  and  which  the  county  will  assume. 

Local  study  commissions  are  authorized  to  recommend  adoption  of 
an  optional  form  of  government  or  to  write  a  self-government  char- 
ter.  Part  of  this  charter  would  be  a  determination  of  what  gov- 
ernment powers  the  local  unit  wants  to  exercise.   It  is  envisioned 
that  municipalities  and  counties  will  be  able  to  enlarge  their 
scope  of  activity  significantly  by  adopting  self-government  powers. 
The  1975  Montana  Legislature  authorized  all  counties  and  munici- 
palities to  avail  themselves  of  charter  writing.   This  determina- 
tion will  influence  a  town's  decision  concerning  which  powers  to 
exercise  and  which  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  transfer  to 
the  county.   For  example,  a  town  not  authorized  to  exercise  self- 
government  powers  could  increase  governmental  flexibility  by  trans- 
ferring a  particular  function  or  functions  to  the  self-governing 
county. 

Th^  service  transfer  approach  presupposes  not  only  diminution  of 
the  town  but  revitalization  of  rural  county  government.   Trans- 
fer of  functions  would  lead  to  enlargement  of  the  county's  respon- 
sibilities and,  hopefully,  to  strengthening  of  its  administrative 
system.   Ideally,  the  transfer  should  be  contingent  on  this  de- 
velopment.  The  review's  provision  for  combined  deliberations 
will  give  the  town  an  opportunity  to  pursue  this  possibility. 
But  change  in  a  county's  structure  ultimately  depends  on  passage 
by  county  voters,  so  a  transfer  of  town  functions  does  not  mean 
complete  assurance  of  county  reform. 

This  approach,  however,  allows  the  town  to  realize  two  reform 
goals:   it  can  retain  its  legal  identity  as  an  incorporate  unit; 
and  it  can  secure  improved  governmental  services  by  ridding  it- 
self of  the  administrative  responsibility  for  them. 

Pis incorporation 

Disincorporation  constitutes  a  third  reform  plan  that  is  based 
primarily  on  the  rationale  of  area  reorganization.   It  is  the 
most  radical  approach  of  the  three;  it  says  the  best  way  to  solve 
our  governmental  problems  is  to  terminate  our  government.   Theor- 
etically, then,  the  town  will  lose  its  legal  identity  and  in 
exchange  it  will  receive  better  governmental  services  from  another 
source.   This  may  be  one  alternative  open  to  the  review  commis- 
sions of  Montana's  small  towns. 
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The  status  of  disincorporation  in  the  review  process  was  previ- 
ously problematic.   Strictly  speaking,  disincorporation  is  the 
shedding  of  corporate  status  and,  consequently,  of  the  ability 
of  a  community  to  maintain  a  form  of  government.   The  disincor- 
porated  community,  however,  acquires  thereby  an  alternative 
governmental  arrangement — for  it  turns  now  to  the  county,  the 
state,  or  special  districts  for  necessary  public  services.   A 
key  issue  for  the  1975  legislature  was  whether  or  not  disincor- 
poration itself  provided  an  alternative  arrangement  that  could 
be  considered  a  form  of  government.   This  question  was  resolved 
by  the  legislature  during  its  1975  session  by  giving  disincor- 
poration the  status  of  an  alternative  form  for  purposes  of  voter 
review. 

Disincorporation  may  be  a  wise  course  of  action  for  some  small 
towns.   There   is   good  reason  to  believe  that  many  communities 
incorporated  for  purposes  that  have  since  become  obsolete.   One 
study  of  Montana's  126  incorporated  cities  and  towns  found  that 
the  most  frequently  listed  reason  for  incorporation  was  to  secure 
a  water  system  (64%  of  58  responses) . 26   Until  1915,  Montana  law 
required  incorporation  to  establish  a  water  system.   By  this  date: 

78  percent  of  all  Montana  municipalities  had  been  incor- 
porated.  Of  these  communities,  67  percent  had  populations 
of  less  than  500  when  they  incorporated. .. .most  incorpor- 
ations occurred  in  quite  small  rural  communities. 2  7 

The  relationship  between  water  supply  and  incorporation  also  can 
be  illustrated  by  detailing  the  post-1915  activity.   Since  that 
date,  only  22  percent  of  the  state's  municipalities  have  incor- 
porated, and  36  rural  communities  have  used  means  other  than  in- 
corporation  to  acquire  a  water  supply.   Nash  concludes  that 
"substantially  fewer"  incorporations  would  have  occurred  prior 
to  1915  if  other  methods  of  getting  a  water  system  were  then 
available.   Also: 

it  is  possible  that  because  no  alternative  to  incorpor- 
ation was  available  before  1915  for  communities  seeking 
water  supplies  and  other  municipal  services,  Montana 
statute  law  forced  municipalization  when  it  was  not 
necessarily  desirable. 28 

For  small  towns  forced  into  incorporation  by  the  previous  inflexi- 
bility of  Montana  law,  disincorporation  may  offer  a  release  from 
many  burdens.    Where  these  towns  presently  might  be  experiencing 
inefficient  services,  unnecessary  and  incompetent  officials,  and 
a  low  tax  base,  disincorporation  could  provide  the  means  to  a 
bettor  service  delivery  system.   The  1975  Legislature  provided 
disincorporation  as  a  viable  governmental  alternative,  for  it  now 
constitutes  an  alternative  form  of  government. 

The  remaining  question  is  whether  the  upcoming  review  process  is 
the  right  occasion  for  such  action.   The  answer  probably  will 
vary  from  town  to  town.   It  will  depend  on  the  community's  ser- 
vice needs  and  desires,  the  services  that  the  town  presently 
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supplies,  and  what  se. "vices  the  present  county  government  would 
be  able  to  provide.   It  citizens  of  a  town  would  be  satisfied 
with  service  options  already  available  (for  example  county  gov- 
ernment and/or  a  special  service  district) ,  then  the  review 
would  be  a  good  time  to  place  disincorporation  on  the  ballot. 
But  if  a  level  of  services  is  desired  that  only  a  substantially 
restructured  county  government  could  provide,  then  disincorpor- 
ation should  occur  only  after  county  restructuring  has  taken 
place.   Review  of  government  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
accomplish  this  reform.   If  the  review  is  used  to  attempt  to 
realize  both  disincorporation  and  county  reform,  the  former 
could  succeed  and  the  latter  fail.   Then  the  towns  post  review 
condition  would  certainly  be  worse  than  the  status  quo  ante. 

Disincorporation  currently  is  provided  for  by  Montana  law. 29 
The  process  consists  of  formal  dissolution  of  a  units'  govern- 
mental organization.   As  a  consequence,  governmental  services 
are  provided  within  the  boundaries  of  the  disincorporated  unit 
by  a  neighboring  or  overlying  governmental  unit.   Disincorpor- 
ation is  a  different  conclusion  stemming  from  the  same  analysis 
that  would  precede  functional  cooperation  or  transfer  of  govern- 
mental functions.   It  should  be  invoked  only  after  certain  find- 
ings. 

The  following  standards  can  be  used  to  determine  if  the  communi- 
ty's corporate  existence  is  marginal  and  if  disincorporation 
would  be  of  benefit: 

1.  Is  the  community's  population  caught  up  in  a  cycle  of 
decline? 

2.  Is  assessed  valuation  dropping? 

3.  Is  there  a  high  level  of  tax  delinquency? 

4.  Is  the  tax  burden  high  and  increasing? 

5.  Has  the  town  failed  to  exercise  certain  governmental 
powers  for  a  period  of  time,  for  example,  two  years? 

6.  Is  there  significant  government  ownership  of  land  in 
the  community  that  would  result  in  continuing  reduction  of  pro- 
perty tax  revenue? 30 

Disincorporation  would  throw  a  community  back  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  county.   As  with  functional  cooperation  and  transfer  of 
functions,  the  disincorporating  community  would  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  newly  responsible  unit  would  have  capability  of  improving 
the  living  conditions  for  residents  of  the  town.   The  review  pro- 
cess, as  discussed  above,  is  a  means  for  attempting  to  remedy 
the  county's  antiquated  administrative  organization  and  lack  of 
relevant  governmental  powers.   A  move  for  disincorporation,  with- 
out assurance  of  accompanying  changes  in  county  government,  could 
mean  sacrifice  of  local  autonomy  without  any  measurable  benefits. 
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Montana's  legislature  could  provide  some  time  in  the  future  for 
disincorporation  with  another  outcome.   In  Alaska  and  Maine,  large 
and  sparsely  populated  areas  can  come  under  direct  state  admini- 
stration.  The  maintenance  of  town  status  might  be  judged  to  be 
too  burdensome  because  of  little  revenue  and  few  people.   The 
legislature  might  then  decide  that  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
county  government  in  certain  areas  is  an  impossibility  for  the 
same  reasons — extreme  sparseness  of  population  and  a  dearth  of   ,* 
taxable  resources.   As  a  result,  the  legislature  could  provide 
that  essential  governmental  services  in  the  disincorporated  areas 
could  come  from  state  officials,  possibly  at  a  sub-state  regional 
level.   In  this  type  of  situation,  the  legislature  would  allow 
meaningful  response  to  the  most  marginal  metropolitan  conditions 
in  the  state.   The  service  demands  of  town  residents  would  be  so 
slight  that  maintenance  of  a  town  government  or  a  county  govern- 
ment with  full-service  capability  would  be  unwarranted. 

Disincorporation  could  be  allied  with  at  least  three  other  strat- 
egies to  provide  alternative  approaches  to  the  situation  of 
markedly  rural  small  town.   Where  service  demands  are  few,  disin- 
corporation could  be  linked  to  the  establishment  of  several 
special  service  districts  to  provide  one  or  two  functions. 

As  a  second  approach,  town  study  commissions  could  set  up  a  multi- 
purpose service  and  taxing  district.   Such  a  district  could  func- 
tion in  a  rather  restricted  jurisdictional  area  and  allow  consoli- 
dation of  a  number  of  single-purpose  service  districts.   A  multi- 
purpose district  also  could  service  the  area  within  an  entire 
county  or  possibly  within  two  counties.   A  recommendation  for  its 
establishment  could  come  from  a  review  of  local  government  con- 
ducted jointly  by  a  town  and  county,  or  by  two  counties  and  some 
of  their  municipalities.   Broader-based  multi-purpose  districts 
could  provide  public  services  in  varying  degrees  and  for  varying 
prices  to  different  kinds  of  areas  within  their  jurisdictions. 
This  type  of  authorization  could  boost  the  chances  of  solving  a 
town's  service  problems  that  are  related  to  rural  characteristics 
as  it  avoids  the  basis  of  opposition  to  forms  of  regional  gov- 
ernment that  would  accomplish  the  Scime  objective:   counties  would 
still  retain  their  identities  and  present  functions.   Concern  for 
community  identity  and  fear  of  regionalism  was  expressed  in  the 
Montana  Economic  Study: 

Farmers  and  ranchers  are  deeply  concerned  with  and  are 
not  at  all  happy  about  the  denuding  of  population  that 
finally  results  in  a  weakening  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live,  or  its  drastic  reorganization  and  feeble 
affilation  with  a  community  center  located  at  too  great 
a  distance.   They  are  not  enthusiastic  about  living  in 
areas  that  are  only  partial  communities — communities 
with  centers  so  small  they  render  only  part  of  the 
basic  services  required. 31 

Available  data  indicates  that  some  town  residents  would  reject 
radical  governmental  alternatives  in  favor  of  preserving  community 
identity. 32   where  conditions  seem  to  demand  substantial  restruc- 
turing, therefore,  provision  must  be  made  for  some  mecl-ianism  to 
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enhance  the  feelin^  o^  "community,"   Such  an  approach  could 
accompany  disincorporal ion  and  the  use  of  single  purpose  or 
multi-purpose  special  service  districts.   For  example,  a  single 
countywide  government  could  establish  community  councils  in 
areas  corresponsing  to  unincorporated  communities  or  service 
areas  of  service  districts.   Members  of  these  community  councils 
or  their  representatives  could  serve  on  a  county  legislative 
body.   This  mechanism  could  preserve  or  possibly  stimulate  a 
sense  of  community;  community  councils  could  take  the  form  of 
town  meetings  in  both  rural  farm  and  rural  nonfarm  areas  (see 
discussion  of  town  meetings  below) . 

A  third  strategy  for  providing  an  alternative  governmental  approach 
to  the  present  situation  in  rural-oriented  small  towns  would  be 
provision  of  services  through  regional  or  district  government-- 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  or  a  group  of  counties.   Because 
of  the  scope  of  necessary  state  participation,  the  adoption  of 
this  alternative  lies  outside  the  unilateral  discretion  and  con- 
trol of  town  residents.   Its  use  in  conjunction  with  disincor- 
poration  during  the  review  process,  consequently,  is  not  avail- 
able.  The  legislature  first  would  have  to  authorize  a  system 
of  district  government  and  make  it  available  for  adoption.   Re- 
sulting procedures  would  entail  lengthy  and  involved  negotia- 
tion between  the  state  and  local  levels.   In  addition,  if  estab- 
lishment of  district  government  entailed  dissolution  of  county 
boundaries,  the  plan's  dependence  on  referenda  in  several  coun- 
ties would  render  its  outcome  uncertain. 

Montana  presently  has  a  system  of  sub-state  districts.   The  plan 
of  the  state  Department  of  Intergovernmental  Relations  for  twelve 
multi-county  units  and  districts  councils,  however,  is  not  a 
design  for  another  layer  of  government.   IGR  says  the  purpose 
of  these  councils  "is  to  bring  together  an  area's  local  govern- 
ment officials  to  discuss,  study,  and  decide  on  cooperative  pro- 
grams to  meet  mutual  challenges  and  problems. "33   District 
councils  are  organizations  of  local  governments.   They  "are 
advisory  in  nature  and  do  not  possess  the  governmental  powers  of 
taxation,  regulation,  or  direct  operation  of  public  facilities. " 34 

This  district  council  scheme,  however,  could  evolve  into  the 
basic  structure  for  supplying  governmental  services  to  disincor- 
porated communities.   Administratively  the  councils  can  be  viewed 
as  two-way  streets.   District  councils  are  intended  as  a  mecha- 
nism for  decentralizing  the  administration  of  state  services  to 
local  governments,  and  they  "may  coordinate  joint  services  for 
their  member  local  governments  when  individual  jurisdictions 
are  unable  to  afford  these  functions  on  an  individual  basis. "35 
A  disincorporated  community,  consequently,  could  be  authorized 
in  the  future  to  receive  governmental  services  through  the 
vehicle  of  a  district  council.   Services  would  be  provided  from 
the  state  through  a  decentralized  operation  or  from  a  joint 
county  venture.   A  change  in  district  council  membership  require- 
ments would  be  needed  to  permit  the  participation  and  influence 
of  a  disincorporated  community.   For  example,  an  elected  community 
council  could  represent  the  disincorporated  community  on  the 
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district  council  in  matters  concerning  service  arrangements.   To 
provide  this  alternative,  legal  underpinning  of  the  district 
councils  would  have  to  be  altered  to  allow  such  an  expansion  of 
function.   Thus,  legislative  authorization  would  replace  present 
legal  status  stemming  from  a  series  of  executive  orders. 

The  legislature  has  acted  to  make  some  of  these  governmental  al- 
ternatives available  to  small  towns  through  the  review.   This 
initiative  represented  a  frank  admission  of  the  inability  of 
traditional  units  of  local  government  in  some  parts  of  the  state 
to  supply  essential  services.   It  focused  attention  also  on  the 
exorbitant  rate  of  taxation  that  results  from  any  attempt  to  do 
so.   For  town  inhabitants,  disincorporation  of  this  type  essen- 
tially would  represent  a  judgement  that  need  for  public  services 
outweighs  considerations  of  community  identity  and  direct  govern- 
mental control.   But  disincorporation  must  not  result  in  denying 
local  residents  a  voice  in  the  governmental  mechanism  that  sup- 
plies them  services.   Whether  this  be  accomplished  through  repre- 
sentation on  a  policy-making  body  or  consultation  through  a  non- 
policy  making  community  council,  the  fact  remains  that  democratic 
values  should  not  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  efficiency. 

Internal  Reorganization 

For  many  rural  communities,  disincorporation  may  appear  to  re- 
present too  drastic  of  a  governmental  alternative.   Residents 
may  feel  that  their  problems  can  be  handled  through  some  kind  of 
internal  reorganization  or  through  a  combination  of.  restructuring 
and  intergovernmental  cooperation.   On  the  other  hand,  a  community 
may  conclude  that  identity  and  autonomy  should  be  preserved  at 
almost  any  cost.   The  legislature,  consequently,  has  provided 
alternative  forms  of  government  for  small  towns  to  consider  during 
the  review  process.   At  the  present  time,  all  but  three  of  the 
state's  incorporated  cities  and  towns  (Great  Falls,  Helena,  and 
Bozeman)  have  the  same  weak-mayor  form  of  government.   No  form 
of  government  is  available  that  is  specifically  designed  for 
small  rural  towns  of  1,000  persons  or  less,  even  though  this 
category  represents  54  percent  of  the  state's  incorporated  com- 
munities.  The  legislature  offered  these  small  towns  at  least 
two  optional  governmental  forms  worthy  of  close  consideration — 
one  that  would  feature  a  strong,  centralized  executive  and  one 
that  would  be  characterized  by  elements  of  direct  democracy. 

This  paper  has  focused  on  two  kinds  of  rural  governmental  prob- 
lems.  It  has  assumed,  without  benefit  of  data  from  systematic 
analysis,  that  Montana's  rural  communities  have  inadequate  pub- 
lic services  and  a  reduced  level  of  public  policy  discussion. 
It  also  assumed  that  community  attitudes  ultimately  help  deter- 
mine what  role  a  government  plays  and  what  shape  it  takes.   It 
can  be  expected,  consequently,  that  a  rural  government  will  be 
less  complicated  than  an  urban  government.   The  larger  city 
area  and  its  increased  population  are  generally  thought  to  be 
related  to  more  numerous  and  varied  public  services.   But,  large 
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area  and  numbers  alon"  do  not  explain  these  differences.   Rural 
populations  probably  dc  not  expect,  or  even  desire,  the  same 
range  of  governmental  services.   Therefore,  smaller  town  govern- 
ments should  be  restructured — especially  in  areas  that  intend  to 
preserve  their  separate  legal  identity.   Such  restructuring  should 
allow  for  reduced  overhead  costs,  clearly  delineated  responsibility 
and  policy  articulation,  and  the  organized  flexibility  to  increase 
public  services  through  intergovernmental  cooperation  when  this  is 
desired.   Either  a  strong  mayor  or  city  manager  form  would  allow 
these  objectives  to  be  achieved.   The  presence  of  a  full-time 
executive  with  well  defined  duties — whether  an  elected  official 
or  appointed  manager — would  permit  retention  of  less  staff,  higher 
visibility  of  officials  and  better  identification  of  officials 
with  decision-making,  and  more  decisive  (though  accountable)  gov- 
ernmental action. 

A  form  of  government  designed  for  small  towns  could  be  charac- 
terized by  fewer,  but  better  qualified,  officials.   One  study 
notes  that,  "very  dedicated  people  serve  in  small  town  govern- 
ment, but  as  problems  grow  more  complex  they  simply  cannot  be 
handled  on  a  part-time  basis.  ..."36   The  town  council,  the  policy- 
making body  of  the  government  unit,  should  be  small  in  size.   Com- 
petition for  council  positions  appears  to  be  slight  in  small  towns 
and  some  citizens  believe  that  council  candidates  generally  are 
poorly  qualified.   Respondents  to  one  study  noted  that  "the  most 
qualified  citizens  of  the  community  were  unwilling  to  run  for  the 
position  simply  because  'they  were  already  overworked'"  and  be- 
cause "it  is  a  personally  difficult  and  unrewarding  experience ." 37 
Utilization  of  either  an  elected,  full-time  strong  mayor,  or  an 
appointed  professional  manager,  could  allow  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  both  administrative  officials  and  council  positions.   For 
example,  a  strong  mayor  form  of  government  would  preclude  council- 
men  from  direct  involvement  in  administrative  detail.   This  strict 
administrative-legislative  distinction  is  also  the  central  feature 
of  the  manager  form.   As  a  result,  the  burden  on  the  legislative 
body  of  the  town  is  lessened,  and  more  competent  citizens  might 
be  willing  to  serve  on  the  council.   Ideally,  the  town  council 
should  have  approximately  five  members  and  be  elected  at-large. 

The  town's  chief  administrative  official,  either  the  mayor  or 
manager,  would  appoint  all  other  town  officials,  with  the  approval 
of  the  council.   Availability  of  a  full-time  strong  mayor  or  a 
professional  manager  would  allow  the  governmental  form  to  be 
adapted  to  different  kinds  of  community  needs.   For  instance,  a 
full-time  executive,  especially  a  professional  town  manager,  could 
himself  carry  out  many  of  the  administrative  duties  of  a  town 
and  sharply  reduce  the  need  for  additional  officials.   Govern- 
mental overhead  costs  would  thereby  be  reduced. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  small  town  form  of  government 
featuring  a  full-time  executive  official  would  be  clearly  deline- 
ated authority;  consolidated  functions  in  a  few  positions;  and  a 
few  full-time,  well-paid,  and  preferably  professional  officials. 
A  strong,  highly  visible  mayor,  elected  at-large,  could  emerge  as 
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a  policy  leader  because  of  his  clearly  defined  powers  and  accomp- 
anying accountability.   As  a  result,  a  community  could  have  ade- 
quate discussion  of  public  questions — perhaps  for  the  first  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  manager  who  is  involved  daily  in  administra- 
tive detail  and  community  problems  would  be  instructed  to  keep  the 
town  council  informed  concerning  public  problems  and  adequacy  of 
responses.   Town  government  with  either  type  of  executive  leader- 
ship would  be  well  equipped  to  seek  solutions  to  service  needs 
through  cooperative  arrangements  with  other  jurisdictions. 

There  are  basic  differences  between  the  elected  executive  and 
the  appointed  executive  fonns  of  government.   The  strong  mayor 
would  be  elected  at-large  along  with  the  council.   He  would  pos- 
sess a  veto  over  council  actions,  but  not  a  council  vote.   A 
town  manager  would  be  appointed  by  the  council  as  the  town's 
chief  administrative  official. 

Recruiting  processes  for  the  two  kinds  of  executive  official  also 
differ.   The  strong  mayor's  full-time  duties,  powers,  prestige, 
visibility,  and  salary  are  relied  upon  to  secure  competent  candi- 
dates for  the  job  from  the  community.   An  appointed  manager,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  considered  a  professional  and  is  frequently 
recruited  from  another  community  often  out-of-state.   It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  duties  and  salary  of  a  town  manager  would  be 
sufficient  to  attract  qualified  persons.   The  most  probable 
sources  of  managerial  talent  would  be  present  town  officials  of 
high  caliber  or  well  educated  young  persons  from  the  town  who 
wish  to  return  to  a  challenging  and  well-paying  job. 

Citizen  Participation  in  Government 

The  legislature  could  also  make  available  to  small  towns  a  form 
of  government  that  is  based  on  a  direct  democracy  model.   The 
primary  purpose  of  this  governmental  form  would  be  to  obviate 
feelings  of  alienation  among  both  old  residents  and  new  citizens. 
An  underlying  premise  is  that  a  sense  of  community  can  be  en- 
hanced by  a  change  in  governmental  structure,  for  example: 

by  maintaining  the  visibility  and  openness  of  govern- 
mental processes.  If  these  processes  are  accessible, 
then  new  residents  will  feel  they  can  participate  and 
be  included  in  them. 38 

The  primary  characteristic  of  this  model  is  that  citizens  take 
direct  part  in  policy-making  and  tax  levying,  rather  than  leav- 
ing these  public  chores  to  a  representative  body.   This  alter- 
native is  especially  suitable  for  Montana's  small  rural  com- 
munities that  are  greatly  concerned  with  the  private  informal: ^y 
and  lack  of  openness  of  the  present  governmental  system.   New 
England's  experience  with  the  town  meeting  would  seem  to  justify 
its  introduction  into  rural  Montana.   One  student  of  citizen 
participation  observes  that: 
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direct  democr-.::y  depends  on  proximity  and  partici- 
pation.  In  the  Nf w  England  town  meeting,  each 
individual  represents  himself  in  an  easily  accessible 
community  forum. 39 

This  system  has  proven  satisfactory  where  governmental  services 
are  neither  numerous  nor  complicated.   One  criticism  of  the  form 
is  that: 

the  town  meeting  met  the  needs  of  simpler  earlier  times, 
but  was  not  designed  to  handle  the  complex  modern  prob- 
lems confronting  rapidly  growing  areas. 40 

In  certain  areas  of  Montana,  where  expectations  of  government 
are  few  and  simple  and  where  citizens  feel  nonetheless  that 
government  is  distant  and  indifferent,  the  rare  opportunity  to 
experience  direct  democracy  might  still  exist. 

A  key  advantage  of  this  form  lies  in  the  ability  of  the  town 
meeting  to  harness  voluntary  citizen  energies  for  the  good  of 
the  community.   Such  a  cooperative  spirit  could  already  exist 
in  the  town,  or  the  town  meeting  could  provide  a  forum  for 
stimulating  its  growth.   Increased  citizen  participation  in 
town  affairs  also  could  have  other  beneficial  results: 

1.  feelings  of  powerlessness  among  citizens  could  be 
diminished; 

2.  government  services  could  be  increased  or  made  more 
sensitive  to  a  community  needs; 

3.  a  political  base  for  pressuring  the  state  for  major 
structural  realignment  or  reallocation  of  resources  could  be 
developed.* 


*Most  of  the  literature  on  citizen  participation  in  local 
government  has  reference  to  urban  conditions.   Conclusions  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  decentralization  are  conflicting.   It 
appears  that  the  goals  of  service  responsiveness  and  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  public  services  are  realizable,  whereas 
problems  of  political  alienation  are  less  susceptible  of  solution 
through  restructuring  local  governmental  processes.   Expectations 
for  direct  democracy  in  small  towns  are  optimistic  because  of  a 
number  of  considerations.   In  these  communities,  racial  discrimi- 
nation, large  niombers,  chronic  unemployment,  and  poverty  would 
not  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  meaningful  citizen  participation 
as  they  do  in  urban  centers.   For  discussion  of  these  matters, 
see  George  Frederickson,  (ed.).  Neighborhood  Control  in  the  1970 's, 
New  York:   Chandler  Publishing  Company,  1973;  Milton  Kotler, 
Neighborhood  Government.   Indianapolis;  Bobbs-Merrill ,  1969;  Berte 
E.  Swanson,  The  Concern  for  Community  in  Urban  America.   New  York: 
Odyssey  Press,  1970;  and  Joseph  F.  Zimmerman,  The  Federated  City: 
Community  Control  in  Large  Cities.   New  York:   St.  Martin's  Press, 
1972. 
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Because  the  town  meeting  form  of  government  may  be  uniquely 
appropriate  for  small  towns,  its  citizens  may,  again,  have  un- 
recognized advantages  over  their  city  cousins. 

The  traditional  town  meeting  design  of  New  England--or  the  more 
recent  limited  town  meeting  form — were  both  provided  by  the  1975 
legislature.   The  traditional  form  features  authentic  self-gov- 
ernment.  Town  meetings  of  all  eligible  citizens  elect  an  admini- 
strative agency  to  carry  out  policies  between  meetings;  set  the 
policies;  choose  any  necessary  officials;  levy  taxes;  vote  appro- 
priations; and  authorize  borrowing. 

The  limited  town  meeting  form  includes  modifications  to  make  it 
compatible  with  the  needs  of  larger  towns.   The  town  is  divided 
into  districts  that  elect  30  to  40  delegates  to  the  town  meeting. 
A  finance  committee  of  appointed  or  elected  citizens  handles 
complex  fiscal  matters.   A  full-time  professional  manager  is 
hired  to  supervise  and  coordinate  administrative  activities; 
other  positions  can  be  terminated  and  their  duties  given  to  the 
manager.   Even  with  these  modifications,  the  limited  town  meet- 
ing form  of  government  allows  significant  opportunity  for  direct 
citizen  participation. 


Conclusion 


All  counties  and  municipalities  in  Montana  will  conduct  a  review 
of  local  government.   Both  cities  and  small  towns  in  rural  areas 
will  analyze  their  problems  in  terms  of  jurisdictional  boundaries, 
population  trends,  taxable  resources  and  revenue,  and  internal 
governmental  organization.   The  standards  that  small  towns  and 
cities  apply  in  designing  a  reform  proposal,  however,  will  not 
necessarily  be  the  same.   Decisions  will  be  made  in  light  of  such 
competing  public  values  as  community,  identity,  control,  comfort, 
luxury,  tax  burden,  citizen  participation,  efficiency,  and  econ- 
omy.  There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  communities  will 
follow  a  uniform  pattern  in  their  ordering  of  these  values.   Con- 
sequently, different  kinds  of  communities  are  likely  to  seek  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  governments.   This  paper  argues  that  small  towns 
are  unique  enough  to  require  specifically  designed  forms  of  gov- 
ernment.  The  burden  of  filling  this  need  was  admirably  shouldered 
by  the  1975  Montana  Legislature  Assembly. 
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